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inhomogeneities introduced by convection currents into the melt from
the walls and bottom of the pot and from the surface of the melt at
which selective volatilization is ever active. These sources of inho-
mogeneity do not produce great changes in the total composition of
the melt, but, if allowed to be carried by convection currents through
the melt, the,y leave a trail of very slightly different composition and
this means striae in the final product. When we consider that the
refractive index of a heavy stria or cord differs from that of the inclos-
ing glass by only one or two units in the third decimal place, we
realize how slight the differences in chemical composition actually
are and how essential it is to aid diffusion in smoothing out these
minute differences by persistent stirring.

The rate at which to stir the molten glass during the cooling-down
period is a matter to be learned by experience. It is desirable at
all times to stir it as rapidly as possible but with certain limitations.
As the melt cools the glass becomes stiffer, and the stirrer tends to
carry before it a wave of glass which becomes higher and more pro-
nounced the more viscous the glass and the faster the stirrer travels
through it. The stirring should not be so rapid that part of this
wave is at any time infolded into the wall because bubbles and the
lower refracting surface film are thereby introduced; the stroke
should, moreover, be so slow that the glass at the margin of the pot
is left undisturbed.

During this part of the process there is/little chance for the bot-
tom of the pot to cool off, and it tends to function as a heating plate
and to set up convection currents within the melt. The effect could
be eliminated, if there were some easy method available for raising the
pot and setting it on fire-clay supports at this stage, but na satisfactory
method for accomplishing this is known to the writer. It is well to
keep the door (tuille) of the furnace raised slightly during this period
so that through the opening, several inches high, along the bottom,
cool air can enter and cool the base of the pot. In case of necessity
a cold air blast may be directed against the base of the pot; this
has been tried, but the results attained do not seem to warrant the
extra trouble involved.

Stirring of a cooling-glass melt can not be continued indefinitely
because the glass becomes so stiff that further movement is impossible.
It. is the task of the glassworker to determine when stirring shall
cease and the pot be removed from the furnace. It is desirable to
continue the stirring as long as possible in order to reduce to a mini-
mum the danger from convection currents, which move very slowly
in an extremely viscous melt; on the other hand, if the stirring is
continued to too low a temperature, the glass becomes so stiff that
the mass adhering to the stirring tube grows in size and sweeps farSTIRBIFG PEOCESS.
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